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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 
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Conscience is a great ledger book in which all 
our offences are written and registered. 
\! Rosert Burton. 


VAST IS THE MERCY OF GOD, 


Vasr is the mercy of God, and, when a man doeth 
aright, ~ 
Glad is the right-hand Angel, and setteth it 
quick on the roll; 
Ten times he setteth it down in letters of 
heavenly light, 
_.. For one good deed ten deeds, and a hundred 
ax for ten on the scroll. 


_ But, when one doeth amiss, the right-hand 
>. "Angel doth lay 
His palm on the left-hand Angel, and whisper: 
_ _ “Forbear thy pen! 
. Peradventure in seven hours the man may re- 
pent him and pray; 
At the end of the seventh hour, if it must be, 
witness it then.” 
Epwin ARNOLD. 


E who empties his purse into his head 
puts it where no man can take it away 
fromhim, An investment in knowledge 

always pays the best interest. 
FRANKLIN, 


THE HELPER. 


HE helper is everything the hinderer is 
not. 
He is in his place. 
He is on time. 
He takes his part. 
He does his work. 
He is intrusted with responsibilities: 
He proves equal to them. 
He is given more and larger tasks. 
His strength and ability keep pace with the 
demands made upon him. 
The more he does, the more he finds he can do. 
Other people soon discover this, and he grows 
into the strong, useful, honored man, who can 
bear responsibilities and upon whom responsi- 
bilities are thrust. 


The latest gospel in this world is, know thy 
work and do tt. CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MESSAGE, 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Eacu early morn, ere chanticleer 

Has called his challenge to the day, 
Hearty Good Will and brave Good Cheer 
Go wandering down the woodland way. 


They gently raise each drooping stem 
Comfort each tree, stroke bird and deer, 
And furry hare, and say to them, 

“God loves us all, so'do not fear.” 


And, as they leave the quiet wood, 
They stop and turn and say again, 
“Do not lose courage, God is good; 
Give this—our message—unto men.” 


And that is why, when life seems dark, 

*Tis well to walk in field or wood, 

Among the birds and trees and flowers; for, hark! 
They’re always saying: “Courage! God is good.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DARK RED OR LIGHT BLUE RIBBON. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


RAMINTA and Arabella never could 
understand why both their names need 
have begun with A, just because their 

mother had said so. Of course there was no use 
talking about it, as it could not now be helped, 
only it need not have been. Then it was very 
disagreeable whenever one of them chanced 
to open the other’s letters by mistake, be- 
cause the name had not been written out in 
full, as girls wrote secrets in their letters 
just as grown people do. 

Still, on the whole they were very good friends 
as well as sisters; and, though sometimes they 
were too frank in advising each other, their 
mutual fault-finding always ended in taking 
back whatever either had said which had given 
a little bit of offence. Yet, as they grew older 
and began to put up their hair and wear longer 
dresses in the evenings, they sometimes did not 
feel as pleasantly towards one another as they 
used to. It was at first all on the inside; but, 
when Araminta began to have a chum who 
told her she was nicer than her sister, Arabella 
felt it. She did not hear it said, she just knew 
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it had been said. So she set up a chum of her 
own, and there were four where there had been 
two; and they got into the habit of talking each 
other over, a bad thing to do. 

Arabella’s chum said that her hair was not 
red, only golden, and that golden hair was 
prettier than black hair like her sister’s, which 
Araminta had declared was more distinguished 
than red hair with a cast of yellow. But, when 
the two sisters heard of such a fuss about noth- 
ing which could not be helped any more than 
their names, they said they would not have 
any more chums, it was enough just to be 
sisters. And, as the chums had begun to think 
the same, they all gave up chumming and were 
just good friends without making personal 
remarks or telling silly secrets to each other. 

Still what the chums had said about golden 
hair and black hair would come back to bother 
Araminta and Arabella without acknowledg- 
ing it, when each girl would brush her hair all 
the harder, bite her lips, and say to herself that 
she would not think of such silly things, only 
she did wish it was not the fashion to wear hair 
ribbons. It was more trying for Arabella than 
for Araminta, because Arabella’s hair being 
really and truly red, it often made her feel so 
forlorn that one day at school when the word 
“homely”? was given to the class to put into a 
sentence, she wrote, “Many girls aren’t bad 
just because they are homely.” And, when her 
teacher looked at her in an inquiring, anxious 
manner, it was as much as Arabella could do 
to prevent herself from saying out loud, “I 
don’t care if my hair is red, it isn’t my fault.” 

Of course she did not say it, but she did “take 
it out,” as girls call it,on Araminta, For that 
night, when the two sisters were getting ready 
for dinner and Araminta asked Arabella if 
dark red or light blue would look best in her 
hair, Arabella answered it didn’t make any 
difference when she knew it did. Then she 
was more frightened than she had ever been in 
all her life, for she had told a little bit of a real 
lie, and had not the courage to own it right up. 
So she just fussed over her bureau drawers until 
she could not stand it any longer. It seemed 
to her a whole year since she had said it, though 
it was not five minutes, and during all that time 
poor Araminta had been trying to decide which 
color to wear. 

But at last Arabella turned round and told 
her sister to sit down and she would tie her 
hair ribbon. And then she took out of her 
own box quickly, just as if she were afraid some- 
thing would happen if she did not make haste, 
a beautiful, broad, dark red ribbon and fastened 
her sister’s hair with it. 

“Why, Bella,’”’ exclaimed Araminta as she 
looked in the glass, for when the girls were 
excited they had a trick of shortening each 
other’s names, “you have given me your 
best ribbon. It is perfectly splendid, such a 
bow. You said it didn’t make any difference 
which color, but it does. See!” 

“T see,” answered Arabella, “and I was 
mistaken. No, I wasn’t. I just said so when 
it wasn’t true: light blue is horrid in black hair. 
Only I thought I could not bear it any longer, 
your hair being black and mine carroty.” 

“Why, Bella, do you mean you feel bad be- 
cause your hair is red?”’ 

“Lots bad, so bad I told you it didn’t make 
any difference about your ribbons when it 
does. So I gave you my best ribbon to get 
even with myself, and I can’t because I’’-— and 
she pushed in her drawer with a bang. 

Araminta looked at her a minute, and then 
suddenly she understood it all,—how the girls 
at school had teased her sister about her red 
hair, and how Arabella had tried not to feel 
badly about it, and how her ill nature had 


got the better of her until she had told,—Ara- 
minta would not say the word, even to herself, 
—and that then Arabella had given away her 
very best ribbon to punish herself for what 
she had done, 

Still Araminta was too wise to say all this 
aloud, for she was older than her sister, so she 
just hugged her as girls do, and soon in a little 
while they went down to dinner together, two 
steps at a time. 

Years after, when Araminta was married, 
Arabella gave her a dark red bead necklace. 
She had not forgotten about the ribbon, even if 
her sister had. 


LITTLE GARDENS. 


Lirrte gardens may have room 
For the fairest flowers that blow, 
If the plants are tended well, 
And no weed is left to grow. 


So in all our hearts may be 
Little gardens, sweet and fair, 
If we check the weeds of sin, 
And keep goodness growing there. 


EmiLig PouLsson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE LITTLE NEGRO BOY. 


BY ADA C, BOWLES, 


ue SOMMY TATTERS was the name which 


I gave him, when for the first time 
this small scrap of blackness fluttered 
into my sight. I mean fluttered, for truly 
bits of string and scraps of rag were flying 
over and about him, blown by an unkind 


wind, which cut my flesh, but which Tommy ° 


did not seem to mind. 

The puddles had been skimmed with ice 
that was slow in melting. Tom broke the ice 
with his muddy toes and smiled up at me, 
as I sat, wrapped warmly, on the veranda. 
“Where do you live?” I asked, after he had 
given me his name as “Tom.” 

“Up yender,” jerking his woolly head up 
towards the wood path opposite, 

“With your father and mother, Tom?” 

“FWader’s in chain gang, mudder died ’fore I 
was bawn, neber seed ’er. I lives wid my 
nuncle Jim.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Reck’n I’se old’s Bill Linkum.” As I had 
no knowledge of that person, I had to imagine 
Tom to be about eight years. 

“Have you had breakfast, Tom?” 

“Had a turnup.” 

“Would you like a biscuit?’ 

Tom’s eyes Shone hungrily as he promptly 
said, ‘‘ Yas’m.,’ 

I "remembered my uneaten hot biscuits I 
had but just left, and slipped back to the 
table to find them; and, seeing still the fried 
bacon on the dish, I made two generous sand- 
wiches, To these I added two large sweet 
potatoes and took out the plate, to find the 
boy squatted on the steps in half-starved ex- 
pectancy. Better than many breakfasts was 
the sight of the rapid disappearance of the food, 
to the very peeling of the soggy potatoes. 

“Tom, I’m afraid your uncle Jim doesn’t 
feed you very well.” 

“Don’t feed me ’tall, ner gime me clos’s 
ner nothin’.”” And the half-naked body was 
proof that he told the truth, which a later 
talk with my hostess made plain enough. 

“Why, his uncle Jim would be in the chain 
gang with his father if he hadn’t been got off 


by old man Jenks, who, -when a ‘nigger.|gets 
pulled up for stealing and is strong and able, 
gets the judge to fine him, and then he pays 
the fine, and takes the man and makes him 
work out the fine on his farm. The most of 
his help’s that kind.” 


“But Tommy Tatters, how came he to have . 


him? Who is his mother?” 

“Nobody knows, I reckon, who his father or 
mother were. Jim says a woman brought 
the boy to him saying that his mother, Jim’s 
sister, had gone to Alabama leaving the boy 
with her to send to Jim three years before Jim 
had come into that neighborhood.” 

“Tt’s a shame that his uncle can’t feed and 
clothe him if he is able-bodied.” 

“Jim is a sot. He can work well when he 
will, and he paid his fine all up last year; but he 
hangs on, because he likes to be with just that 
set of niggers like himself.” 

“But look at that poor little chap,—the 
tatters of clothes with strings and rags wound 
about them to hold them on and loaded with 
dirt.”’ 

“Dirt is Tom’s natural condition. But he 
is a cute little rascal, When he can’t beg a 
biscuit or steal a turnip elsewhere, he’ll come 
here with his eyes shining and call, ‘Miss Betty, 
doan. ye want ter buy some aigs’? He knows 
where my hens lay in out-of-the-way places, 
gets two or three, and sells them to me for 
bread. 

“He has heard me scold the big boys for 
stealing eggs and feels a little shy. But then, 
what are a few pones in a week to keep a boy? 
Why, he will eat one in a few mouthfuls, and it 
may be days before he’ll get as much again,” 

“Turnips and bread would seem pretty hard 
fare for a white boy.” 

“Of course, no white boy would stand it. 
Here is another of Tom’s tricks. He will 
slide into the kitchen with his thumb in his 
mouth, and say, ‘Miss Betty, doan yer wonter 
buy a chick’n, nice little chick’n? I'll sell ’im 
fer ten cents.’ 

“<T'll give you a bag of biscuits and meat for 
a nice chicken. 

““Now, Tom, eat what you want and save 
the rest for yourdinner.’ Tom eats all he can, 
and then I say, ‘Now bring in your chicken.’ 
‘He’s right under de kitchen, Miss Betty, I 
seed ’im when I come in.’ ‘My own chicken, 
you scamp,’ I say, and Tom runs.’ 

“Well, I’m going to town to-morrow,” I say, 

“and get that poor little fellow some clothes. a 

“Well, Miss Northup, if you do, Jim will 
sell them for whiskey, or gamble them away, 
as he’s done before, when I’ve begged my 
folks to send me cast-off ones of Johnny’s for 
him,”’ 

“Then Ill get his uncle to let me have him, 
and take him up home with me and send him 
to school.” 

“Why, you haven’t any colored schools 
where you live, have you?” 

“No, but there isn’t a white school in my 
town which would refuse him a chance to learn, 
just like other boys.” 

“But would he be willing to go?”’ 

Tom was some yards away, having a most 
exciting time with an old wheel from a broken- 
down wheel-barrow. Laid horizontally on the 
ground it made a carriage to:revolve at least 
in the mud, with Tom clinging to the spokes, 
feet. and hands furnishing the motor power. 

He listened with open mouth to my pro- 
posal, and unhesitatingly declared in favor of 
“de Norf,” and the many things I promised 
should be his own, even to a whole red wheel- 
barrow. 

Jim was quite willing ‘pervidin’”’ which he 
explained as meaning if he received some com- 
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pensation “for the keepin’ on ’im so long.” 


_ But, when given to understand that he might 


be called to account for neglect of the boy, 
he was quite willing to undertake the borrow- 
ing of a wash-tub and soap for the necessary 
scrubbing and shearings. 

A few days later came the transformation, 
when Tommy Tatters became Thomas Garrison, 
a shining bit of ebony, set in blue, with brass 
buttons, the delight of his eyes and caressing 
fingers, 

And a little later still, in the wonderland of 
the North, as it was to his bewildered soul, 
the white school took him in and treated him 
as one with.themselves. 

‘If some boy called him “nigger,” it did not 
fret Tom, for that was a very familiar term to 
him, But no one was allowed to abuse him in 
word or deed. Will he make another Booker 
T. Washington? Who can tell? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MAKE-BELIEVE PARTY. 


BY FRANCES J, DELANO. 


ITTLE Ruth Farnum had a _ happy 
thought on her birthday. She was 
sitting on the back steps wishing she 

could have a birthday party when the happy 
thought popped into her mind. You see, she 
had always had a party on her birthday, but 
this year mother could not spare the time to 
make one for her. As she sat there looking 
around the yard, her happy thought kept grow- 
ing happier and happier, and at last she sprang 
up and ran to tell her mother. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘why couldn’t I 
have a make-believe party, and have a make- 
believe supper out in the yard? I'll just ask 
Esther and Mamie and Edith, and ask them to 
bring their dolls and a grown-up dress, so we 
can make believe be ladies. Oh, won’t it be 
lovely!” 

Ruth’s mother was pleased with her little 
girl’s happy thought, and Ruth went away at 
once to invite her guests. When she got 
home, she began to get ready for her party. 
There was a flat rock in one corner of the yard 
which made a nicetable. Ruth swept it clean, 
and then she went to the shore for shells. She 
found a big conch shell for a teapot, four large 
scallop shells for plates, and four small ones for 
sauce dishes, and four little gold shells for cups. 
She took these home and washed them, and then 
she set her table. She filled an old pitcher with 
wild roses and set it on a rhubarb leaf in the 
middle of the table. She put the conch shell 
and the cups at her own place, and a plate and 
sauce dish at each little girl’s place. After 
this was done, she went up in the back pasture 
and picked some wild strawberries. She found 
some bread-and-butter growing in the lane. 
People in the country call the wild smilax 
bread-and-butter. It has a glossy, round leaf, 
and the new leaves are good to eat. Ruth 
brought some of the leaves home; and, when it 
was time for the party to begin, she put a bread- 
and-butter leaf and a shell of strawberries at 


each place: then she went down to the gate to 


meet her guests. They came dancing along in 
a few moments, bringing their dolls and their 
long dresses with them. 

The first thing the children did before they 
put on their long dresses was to have a good 
game of hide-and-seek in the barn. Then they 
played make-believe ladies and sat on the 
front steps in their long skirts'with their dolls 
in their arms and had a beautiful time. 

“My child has been very sick,” said Mamie, 
“and I’m all worn out taking care of her.” 


“My child is healthy,” declared Edith, “but 
so mischievous!” 

“My little girl wears her clothes out so fast 
she keeps me sewing all the time,”’ sighed Esther. 

All the children sighed now, and they began 
to tell how much sewing they had to do. After 
they had talked a little while, Ruth invited 
them to tea, and the four little girls trailed their 
skirts across the lawn and looked as happy as 
larks. 

Ruth poured the tea; and, while they nibbled 
their bread-and-butter leaves and ate their 
strawberries, they talked just like grown-up 
ladies. In the midst of all the fun, out came 
Dina with a great plate of sandwiches. 

“And would. the ‘ladies’ like a sandwich?” 
said Dina, as sober as a judge. And you should 
have seen the “ladies’’’ eyes sparkle as Dina 
went round the table passing the sandwiches. 
After each had taken one, Dina put them on 
the table and went into the house. Then how 
fast these little make-believe ladies did talk to 
be sure. 

When the party was all over and the children 
were saying good-bye at the gate, they all 
declared a make-believe party was as good as 
a real one. 

Ruth said she liked it better because she had 
such a good time getting ready for it. 


HUMILITY, 


Tue dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood, 
But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 
Scattered Seeds. 
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BOBERTY’S SUMMER CHRISTMAS TREE, 


BY LURA WARNER CALLIN, 


Part II, 


OBERTY had mended, glued, nailed, 
and pasted for days, and a lot of second- 
hand toys and picture books were put 

in good condition again. He and the children 
at the Home had strung pop-corn, and had made 
red and yellow paper chains, and covered fancy 
shapes cut out of cardboard with tinfoil, and 
made little Japanese lanterns out of fancy 
wrapping paper to decorate the tree. All the 
warm afternoon they worked; and under the un- 
obtrusive direction of some of the older folks, 
who had “happened”’ in to just “see what was 


oing on,’”’ the tree became a thing of beaut 
going Mi 


and a curiosity to the passers-by. 

A large flag lay about the foot of the tree; and, 
as the children had all had a hand in fixing up 
the tree, Boberty suggested that all the gifts 
be hidden under the flag, and then they would 
have an “unveiling” about dark, for grandpa 
had promised that the tree should be lighted up 
in the most approved style; and numerous little 
lanterns and fancy heads of cats and dogs and 
pumpkin faces swung from the boughs, each 
equipped with a little candle. 

Finally evening came, and the sun lazily sank 
down in the middle of the long road which 
seemed to end in the western sky. Boberty 
thought there was one drawback to a summer 
Christmas when you had planned to have it 
on the longest day of the year. 


It made it so 


much longer to wait. But dark came at last, 
and everybody from the Home and those who 
had helped were there. Grandpa was to do 
the “unveiling” act; and Boberty, dressed up as 
a little Uncle Sam, because he said Santa Claus 
clothes were so hot, was to distribute the 
presents. 

All was going off to perfection. The little 
lanterns burned beautifully, and the grinning 
faces gave a most interesting and novel appear- 
ance to the tree. Boberty was giving out 
bulky parcels addressed in a boyish scrawl, and 
grandma was passing home-made cookies and 
candies when a little procession drove in at 
the gate. ‘There was a dray piled high with 
bundles, barrels, and boxes, two buggies filled 
with people and bundles in the extra spaces, and 
at last an automobile slowly creeping along in the 
rear; but, when it had turned in at the gate, it 
cut out of the road and ran right over to the 
Christmas tree, regardless of “Keep off the 
grass”’ signs (if there had been any) and pulled 
up beside the happy Christmas party. Grand- 
pa had suddenly disappeared in the wake of 
the dray, and Superintendent Holmes stepped 
up and greeted the members of the board of 
directors as they alighted from the auto. 

It did not take long to make it clear to every- 
body that Boberty’s Christmas spirit had been 
‘catching,’ and that the people of the little 
town had decided that this would be a most 
opportune time to express their appreciation 
and co-operation with the idea of the Home. 
So they had quietly gathered up donations 
from all who wished to help, and took this 
occasion to present them to the superintendent. 
Of course it looked like a grown folk’s picnic 
for a time, but soon. they came back to the 
children again, and there were more gifts and 
candy and nuts. As a parting salute, as the 
sleepy, happy children were about to retire, the 
Christmas tree burst out. into a most glorious 
Fourth of July celebration. Some one had 
quickly fastened sparklers all over it and pin- 
wheels on its trunk, and Roman candles shot 
from its tip top branches, presenting the most 
dazzling pyrotechnic display the children had 
ever seen, 

And what a sleepy, tired little boy dragged 
his little feet across the street with grandpa 
and grandma on either side of him, As he 
stood for a moment beside the porch rail and 
gazed back on the dully glowing spots on the 
Christmas tree where the fire works, had been, 
he said: 

“T believe a summer Christmas tree is nicer 
than a winter tree, don’t you, grandpa?” 

“Oh, I don’t know as it is. It’s the Christmas 
spirit that makes the difference in any Christ- 
mas tree.” 

The End. 


NE of the largest Sunday Schools in 
Rhode Island has the following notice 
posted in a conspicuous place in the 

schoolroom: 

“ All the pupils in this school are expected to 
study the lesson. 

“Those unwilling to study are not desired as 
pupils. 

“Teachers are instructed not to teach any 
who habitually neglect to study, but to report 
such cases to the pastor.” 

The reader of this item is doubtless already 
asking, “I wonder how it works?’”’ The results 
of this policy are astonishing. Nineteen classes 
are reported on the “ Honor Roll,” which means 
that every, member of these nineteen classes 
habitually studies the Sunday-School lesson at 
home. 

W. B. Wilson, in “Our Work,” 
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VACATION SONG, 


WHEN study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 

Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the bee. 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where merrily all day long 

The birds in the bush and bramble 
Are filling the summer with song. 


Away from the stir and bustle, 
The noise of the town left behind; 

Vacation for sport and muscle, 
The winter for study and mind, 


There’s never a need to worry, 
There’s never a lesson to learn, 

There’s never a bell to hurry, 
There’s never a duty to spurn. 


So play till the face grows ruddy, 
And muscles grow bigger, and then 

Go back to the-books and study; 
We'll find it as pleasant again. 


The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
’ MERCY CROSS. 


BY 8. C. BARKER, 


NE ‘summer afternoon a lady and a 
little girl about three years old were 
standing on the piazza of a cosey little 

home. They were looking towards the next 
house, and the lady called, “Mercy, Mer-cy, 
Mercy Cross,” 

“No, mamma,” said the little Elizabeth, 
“Merey not tross, Merey dood.” 

“T know Mercy is good,” said her mother, 
“but that is her name. Her father is Mr. 
Cross, her mother is Mrs. Cross, and she is Mercy 
Cross.’’ 

Just then Elizabeth raised her little voice, 
and called, ‘Mercy, Merey Dood,” and, as if 
in answer to her call, a little girl about eleven 

» years old came bounding down the street, and, 
at sight of her, Elizabeth began to jump up 
and down, and clap her hands with delight. 

Mercy and Elizabeth, or “Lispeth’’ as she 
called herself, were very fond of each other, 
and spent many happy hours playing together. 
Mercy was always kind and gentle, and could 
make up most interesting games. This after- 
noon Elizabeth’s mother wanted to finish 
some sewing, so Mercy came over to play with 
Elizabeth and take care of her. 

Elizabeth’s big cloth doll, Julia, was on the 
piazza, and Mercy said, “Let’s give Julia a 
good swing.” With a stout cord-and a piece 
of stiff pasteboard for a seat, she made a swing 
under the lilac bush. Julia was put in it, and 
her arms were tied to the cord just as if she 
were holding on to it, then a string was put 
across to keep her from bouncing out, and they 
gave her a fine swing. 

Mercy thought they would be wanting a 
lunch by and by, so she made a table with 
two little piles of flat stones, on which a piece 
of board was laid, then she made a bench at 
one side of the table in the same way. 

When that was finished, Mercy said, “Now 
we'll make a potato doll.” She selected a 
potato that was quite long and not very large 
round. She took some little twigs from a 
tree, and stuck them into the potato for legs 
and arms, then she hunted under the apple 
tree, and found a little apple, which she used 
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for a head, by putting the stem in the potato, 
to hold it in place. A rhubarb leaf made a 
gown for her, with a piece of striped grass for 
a sash, while a large white poppy blossom, with 
a small red one on top of it, made her hat, 

How Elizabeth laughed when she saw the 
completed doll sitting on the bench. 

“We will call her Miss Tate,” said Mercy. 
“She is our company this afternoon, and we 
must get a lunch for her,” 

Julia was taken out of the swing, and put on 
the bench beside Miss Tate to entertain her 
while they prepared the lunch. It consisted 
of a few. late strawberries, some raspberries, 
petals from the roses which were dropping to 
pieces, and nasturtium leaves and blossoms. 
These were arranged on the grape leaves which 
covered the table. When all was ready, Mercy 
and Elizabeth sat down opposite Julia and Miss 
Tate. 

After they finished the lunch, Mercy said she 
would make some clover necklaces for them 
all. They picked long-stemmed clover leaves 
and blossoms, and Mercy braided them together 
and made necklaces for Julia and Miss Tate, 
Elizabeth and herself. 

Then Elizabeth seemed tired, so they went 
up on the piazza, and sat in a big chair which 
would hold them both, and Mercy sang until 
the little head dropped, and she found that 
Elizabeth was asleep. She continued singing 
very softly a while longer. 

Soon, Elizabeth’s mother, hearing no sound 


from the children, went to the door to see what 
they were doing. The picture she saw was such 
a pretty one, she went back to get her camera 
and take a snap-shot of it. The children were 
sitting side by side in a large chair, and both 
were asleep. Elizabeth’s head was leaning 
against Mercy, and Mercy’s arm was around 
her little companion. 

Just then Elizabeth’s cat came on to the 
piazza, and, thinking the chair would hold 
three, jumped up in it, and woke both the 
children. Then it was time for Mercy to go 
home, and a very happy afternoon was ended. 


Personal liberty is the paramount essential to 


human dignity and human happiness. 
Butwer-LyTtTon. 


TO-DAY. 


To-DAY 
Unsullied comes to thee new born; 
To-morrow is not thine, 
For thee, ere earth shall greet its morn, 
The sun may cease to shine. 


Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night; 
Calm comes with evening light 
And hope, and peace—thy duty heed, 
To-day. 
Selected. 
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Heaven never helps the man who will not act. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


FIDELITY AND PATIENCE. 


WE cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still. 

In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 

We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Nor till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we discern. 


Then, when the clouds are off the-soul, 
~When thou dost rest in Nature’s eye, 
Ask, how she viewed thy self-control, 
Thy struggling, tasked morality,— 
“ Ah, child,” she cries, ‘that strife divine, 
It was the life of God in thine.” 


MattHEew ARNOLD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARGARET’S DREAM. 
BY FRANCES HOWARD CARMAN, 


ARGARET was standing looking out of 
the window. She had a great dis- 
appointment to bear, and was trying 

with all her might not to ery. Her mother 
came behind and folded the little girl in her 


_ arms. 


“OQ mamma,” she said, “if I only could go 
to Helen’s party! All the other girls are going, 
and it seems so hard to be the only one left out.” 

“Yes, dear, I know. But Lawrence’s sick- 
ness seems to take all the money papa can spare; 
and, even if we could get a dress, I would not 
have time to make it for you now.” 

“Mamma, it seems so unjust to me that other 
people can have everything and we so little. 
IT cannot love God at all sometimes. It just 
appears as though He must love some better 
than others.” 

“Margaret, dear, you are right to tell me your 
thoughts, but I am sorry indeed for my little 


girl to have these hard feelings toward such a. 


Oh, He is blamed so often for 
things that are not His fault. Do you remem- 
ber how Lawrence was hurt? Do you think it 
was God’s fault that he climbed that tree, in 
direct disobedience to what I told him? Learn, 
dear, to see the difference between God’s ways 
and the troubles we bring upon ourselves by 
our own actions. God is love, and does not 
send evil to His children.” 

“But, mamma, because Lawrence disobeyed 
you, is it right that all of us should have to 
suffer? Isn’t that somebody’s fault? If God 
has the power to do everything, it seems as 
though He could make it so we all wouldn’t 


loving Father. 


_have to be poor, and do without all we want 


just because Lawrence disobeyed you.” 
“That has troubled a great many older heads 
than yours, dear. It only shows us that we 
cannot do wrong alone; that what each of us 
does affects some one, or ones, either directly 
or indirectly, and how careful we ought to be 
of our actions and words, even of our thoughts.” 
When Margaret went to bed that night, she 
laid awake a long time thinking of Helen’s 
party, and wondering if there was any way to 
get a new dress. She could not seem to keep 


“LET ME HAVE 


SOME ”—OLIvIE. 


the hard feelings away, and thought she would 
do anything if it were only possible to get 
one. 

Suddenly she saw beside her the funniest 
little man, he looked so ugly, with his mouth 
stretched nearly from ear to ear, and his whole 
body twisted in such a hideous way, that Mar- 
garet felt very much frightened, but she looked 
up and said: 

“Why, who are you, and where did you come 
from?” 

“T live in the land they call Self, and my name 
is Selfishness,” said the dwarf, grinning. 

“Well, what did you come for? I didn’t 
ask you to,” said Margaret, with a little shudder 
at his ugliness. 

“You didn’t ask me out loud, but you did 
in your thoughts,” said the dwarf, doubling 
up with laughter at the expression on her face. 

“Well, please go away, I don’t like you,” she 
said with decision. 

“Oh, no, my little lady: you don’t get rid of 
me quite so easy as that. I’m just delighted to 
make your acquaintance, and I'll teach you 
how to look out for number one every time. 
Now that dress you want is being made by my 
people, but you’ll have to do just as I say to 
get it.” ; 


“Well, I’m willing to do almost anything 
for that. Tell me what you want.” 

“Obedience to the lower self is the law of 
this land, and all you have to do is to think up 
everything you want, and get it, no matter who 
suffers.” 

Margaret winced at this, for she had been 
taught so differently; but it did seem nice to 
have all one wants, so she decided to try this 
plan, for awhile at least. 

The dwarf took her to a room where a poor 
woman was busily sewing on some soft white 
material. It was far past midnight, and the 
lamp was giving such a dim light, that she had 
to bend very low to see at all, and the constant 
cough told a tale of woe. 

“That is your dress,” said the dwarf, “it will 
be ready for you to try on in the morning.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” said Margaret, ‘I hope 
it will be done! Isn’t it going to be beautiful! 
I don’t believe any one will look so nice as I 
do. Come, my good woman, there is no time to 
rest. This dress must be done to-morrow 
evening, or you won’t have any more work of 
mine to do.” 

The woman lifted her patient white face, but 
Margaret and the dwarf danced away, laughing 
at her misery. 
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They went next to a low hovel where a little 
crippled shoemaker sat plodding away at a 
pair of white satin slippers. He was bent 
almost double, and from time to time pressed 
his hand to his head, as though in pain, 

“Oh, what beauties!’’ said Margaret. 
these my slippers?” 

“Yes,” said the dwarf, “if they are done in 
time.”’ 

“Tndeed, they better be, or it will go hard with 
you, little man. There, stop feeling your head 
all the time. This is an important job, and you 
better not disappoint me on your life.” 

The old man continued patiently with his 
work, while Margaret and the dwarf went to 
find some other victim, 

They went this time down to a pretty mill 
pond, to a little hut that stood on its edge, 
where a young girl was weaving. Young she 
was, but privation had taken from her all signs 
of youth and beauty that belonged to her. 

Margaret clapped her hands as she looked on 
the beautiful fabric, a ribbon containing all 
the colors of the rainbow, and she knew it was 
a sash for her, 

“What makes you so drowsy,” she said, as 
the girl’s head almost rested on her loom from 
time to time. 

“T have been up all night, my lady, and could 
take no time to eat; for, if this ribbon is not 
done by noon to-day, T will be sent from my 
home.”’ 

Margaret laughed and eecced her head, saying, 
“See that it is done, for it is more important 
that I should have this sash than what will 
become of you.” Then she skipped away. 

All day was spent in pleasure seeking, lying 
under the trees, wading in the stream, and eat- 
ing the richest delicacies. When time came to 
dress, the dwarf took Margaret to his home, and 
there she found, spread out on the bed in a 
room allotted to her, all the beautiful party 
clothes. The young girl who had woven her 
sash was there to dress her; but, when that was 
accomplished, she sank in a dead faint on the 
floor. Margaret, however, did not even notice 
it, she was so much interested admiring herself in 
the glass. But, as she turned to leave the room, 
a great terror seized her, for, lying on the floor 
between her and the door, were three prostrate 
forms, She recognized them as the ones who 
had prepared her party clothes. 

With a loud ery of fright she started up and 


“Are 


) 


found her mother bending over her with anxious, 


face. She clung tremblingly to her, repeating 
over and over: 

“OQ mamma, I’m so glad it was only a dream. 
It is dreadful to care only for one’s self.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KITZIE CLUB. 


BY ERIE WATERS. 


“Tp takes a loving spirit 
Much more than strength to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by its love.” 


a Ewill name it for you, Kit: you thought 
of it. It sounds just fine,—‘The 
Kitzie Club!’”? and Doris clapped 
her hands and hopped about the room in great 
excitement. 

A little band of friends had met at Kitzie’s 
home after they returned from summer outings. 
Cora had suggested meeting once a week to 
play games and tell stories. Kitzie alone was 
silent. She was thinking of a garden party and 
sale of work at Muskoka held for the ‘‘Children’s 
Hospital,” and of a beautiful old lady who sat 
all the day knitting on the veranda. This old 


lady had-told her that all her work was sold 
to help keep one poor little child in the hos- 
pital. 

“T work for.the Mary Cot,’ she had said. 
“Our church pays for it. We have furnished 
it, and we visit the hospital, and take flowers 
and toys, and learn to know every little girl who 
goes to our room to be cured.” 

Then the dear old lady told Kitzie many a 
sweet or sad story of children cared for in the 
beautiful hospital. It made the little girl wish 
that she could help poor children, too. She 
loved to stay beside the old lady, who in those 
summer days taught her to knit little shirts and 
crochet little socks. 

Kitzie was twelve years old, as fair as a lily, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair, very gentle and 
quiet. She could laugh and play with the little 
ones, but liked to stay with grown people, or 
go with her mother to call, when she knew the 
families very well. -Then she rarely spoke unless 
some one spoke to her. 

Her father and mother talked to their chil- 
dren quite as politely as if they were grown up. 


The children could see for themselves how those. 


good parents were always doing kind deeds in 
a very quiet way. So the spirit of love and 
service was not hard to learn. Rather shyly 
Kitzie told her idea to her little friends. 

“Suppose we get up a club to meet once a 
week to sew or knit or make any pretty or use- 
ful thing—just the best we can.” 

Thus the ‘Kitzie Club” started, and the 
friends—from six years upwards—set to work 
to make articles to be sold at some future time 
for the ‘Sick Children’s Hospital.” 

Every Saturday afternoon found them at 
Kitzie Hilton’s house, each doing the work that 
she could manage best. Baby Bessie, the small- 
est child, pricked her fingers and puckered her 
forehead in her efforts to make neat little 
stitches. Many and various were the articles 
made, from pin balls to cooking-aprons, and 
dainty, pretty, and useful things of colored 
paper. 

Gradually the mothers and friends became 
interested in the club, and contributed wool, 
bits of ribbon, and dolls to dress. Kitzie’s idea 
was to make it as much their own as possible: 
so each child, who could do so, used some of 
her own pocket money to buy material. 

Tn the living room in the Hilton’s house was 
a great fire-place for wood, and, when their work 
was done, the little girls popped corn or roasted 
apples on the coals, cracked nuts and ate cakes. 
The play hour was all the jollier after the 
pleasant tasks. 

Months slipped away, and the pretty things 
accumulated in Kitzie’s big drawer and in the 
bureau drawers in other houses, too. It is a 
matter of history that frequent “pawings”’ on 
the part of Babie Bessie crumpled and soiled 
some of the little things; but the mothers over- 
looked it, smiling over the little one’s head, 
because the loving delight and satisfaction in 
handling the work that was to help some poor 
little sufferer was so beautiful that it covered 
a multitude of spots. 

Finally a day arrived when the drawers were 
full. The parents and friends, inspired by the 
little workers, handed in some of their own 
pretty embroidery and other articles. Mrs. 
Beston, the wealthiest mother, offered her home 
for the sale. Everything was to be sold at 
small prices, and no one was to be coaxed to 
buy. Friends only were invited to look on, take 
an interest, and buy or not, as they pleased. 

Entering the dining-room, turned into a 
bazaar, one came upon a beautiful scene, Col- 
ored lanterns, flowers, and evergreens bright- 
ened the rich, dark woodwork. On long tables 
the work was displayed. Behind them was the 


prettiest part of all,—the little girls, dressed in 
white, with pink sashes and hair ribbons, their 
eyes sparkling and cheeks flushing, utterly self- 
forgetful and eager. They seemed to the old 
lady-of-the-knitting, “all likee flowers,” as an 
old Indian nurse said when she saw thousands 
of white-robed children singing \in the Crystal 
Palace in England. 

Every visitor was a friend and sympathizer. 
For a few minutes there was a perfect buzz of 
voices as the children told the prices, made 
change, and explained who “made this.” Mrs. 
Beston had offered a prize for the best-dressed 
doll. Cora was the lucky winner. “Cora 
scarcely likes to take it,” her mother said, 
“there are so many pretty ones. It is too bad 
to disappoint others.’ 

“© mother,” whispered Kitzie, “Mrs. Elder 
bought all my socks and shirts. Isn’t she kind? 
Just look at the money. I have taken in five 
dollars already.” 

Never were there happier children. Never 
was there a party that gave so much joy. And, 
best. of all, more than fifty dollars was realized. 

Later on there was a ‘“Kitzie Cot”? in the 
Children’s Hospital. And every year each child 
in the “Kitzie Club” will help to save the life 
of some dear little child not so happy, rich, and 
fortunate as herself. 


TWO LITTLE HANDS, 


Busy, busy, 
Busy as birds, and busy as bee, 
Gathering “funny things” for me, 
Weaving webs, and building a house, 
Just the size of a wee, wee mouse; 

‘What shall we ask for these little hands? 

Lord with wisdom filled, 
Teach these hands to build 

Thine own temple; 
Let them skilful be, 
Cunning to work for Thee, 

By Thine example. 


Two little feet, 

Nimble, nimble, 
Trot-foot and Light-foot, what a pair! 
Now here, now there, now everywhere ; 
Running of errands, dancing i in glee, 
Skipping and jumping merrily! 
What shall we ask for these little feet ? 
Lead them a blessed pilgrimage, 
From childhood through to saintly age, 

Dear Lord, we pray: 
Hold them a light in the dim, dark night, 
And out of the narrow path of the right 

Never let them stray. 

' Selected. 
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' BREAKING BLACKIE. , 


BY RUTH V. CLARK. 


HEN the family assembled for sup- 
per, Mrs. Lawson looked tired and 
proved that she was out of patience 

by her first remark. ‘Well, I am certainly 
tired of that old black hen’s setting. I’ve 
broken her up three times this summer, and 


~now she is clucking again.” 
“Where has she decided to hatch door- . 


knobs this time, mother?” Mr. Lawson in- 


quired with interest and seemed to think it- 


a most amusing subject. But his wife’s an- 
swer, ‘‘In the basement of the new barn under 
the stairs,” changed his. view of the matter. 

“Under the stairs —the new barn —I’ll 
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_ “this will be all right. 
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set her.’”’ Hach sentence came like a small 


yy 
* 


explosion. 

But after that outburst the business of 
supper took the time and attention of the 
entire family, and to all appearances poor old 


\ Blackie and her desire for chickens was for- 


gotten. 

But not quite, however, for until sleep 
came that evening seven-year-old Rob thought 
of the hen and the barn,—the big, beautiful 
new barn, only just completed, and the pride 
of his father’s heart. 

Clearly such a barn was not the place for 
one old black hen to sit on a china egg. Some- 
thing must be done. 

At this point in his musings Rob must have 
fallen asleep; for the next he knew the sun was 
shining, and, as if to remind him of his evening 
thoughts, a rooster crowed loudly under the 
window. 

After Rob had eaten his breakfast he went 
and sat in the door of the new barn to 
think. 

Not far away one of the hired men was burn- 
ing a small pile of old straw, and, on noticing 
that, Rob jumped to his feet and spoke out 
loud: “Blackie’s nest is made of straw. Let 
me get some matches.” 

As he was racing toward the house, he re- 
membered that he was never, never to take 
matches. ‘But,’ he urged his conscience, 
Mother is tired and 
sick of breaking that hen up, and ’sides father 
said he would fix her.”’ 

Two matches only Rob took. It did not 
seem that any man of seven years need feel so 
queerly for taking just two matches. But 
anyway that hen must be taught that she 
could not use the new barn as if it was an old 
chicken coop. 

In the basement Rob explained to Blackie: 
“Now you just better go out of this barn. It 
is my father’s new barn, and you can’t set. 
here; ’sides I’m going to burn your old nest 
up, then you can’t set. Shoo now!” But 
Blackie only ruffled up her feathers and 
pecked at Rob’s hand. , 

Once. more Rob warned her. “Now you 
better go, you'll get burnt.” But Blackie 
hovered the china egg a little more closely. 

A stroke of a match along a board and a 
tiny flame flickered for a second then went out. 
“Oh, pshaw!” 

The other match was struck, but this time 
Rob was careful to get it quickly to the straw. 
He held his breath for a minute, fearing the 
straw would not catch: then to his relief a little 
blaze crept toward Blackie. 

She snapped her bill at the flame and drew 
back a little, but did not leave her nest. Then 
the flame crept faster and began to spread 
out. In less time than you would suppose 
possible there was an odor of burnt feathers, 


’ and Blackie flew squawking from the new barn 


forever. 

Rob watched the fire a minute,—the dry 
straw did burn beautifully,—then decided he 
would put it out; but how? 

But mother would know, his mother could 
do anything, and with one more frightened 
look toward the fire he ran toward the house, 
calling to his mother with every breath. 

Mrs, Lawson, startled at the tone of Rob’s 
voice, came to the house door, saying, “Why, 
Robbie boy, what is it?” 

“OQ mother, the barn is’— Rob’s throat 
ached so much he could not say more, and 
there was no need; for by this time smoke was 
pouring from the basement doors and \win- 
dows. 

“O Rob, fire! Ring the bell—hard,”’ and 
snatching two shining tin milk pails from their 


rack as she passed it, Mrs Lawson ran as 
fast. as she could toward the barn, 

She dipped up the pails full of water almost 
without stopping and threw it where the fire 
seemed worst. Running for more water she 
called to Rob: “Ring harder. Don’t stop.’ 

The men were working just over a little 
rise of ground from the house, but they heard 
the bell and knew that something was wanted. 
Mr. Lawson left his work at once, but had gone 
only a few steps when the bell’s call became 
so furious and insistent that he turned and 
called to the men, ‘‘Leave the teams with 
Joe, and the rest of you boys come too.” 

They all ran toward the house, for the bell 
was still ringing, and as soon as they came to 


the top of the rise the smoke could be plainly » 


seen. 

“The barn!’ one of the men cried. As they 
passed the house, Mr. Lawson caught up a pail 
and the men followed his example, filling them 
as they passed the trough. The effect of so 
many pails of water could soon be seen, for the 
fire had been mostly straw. 

When the fire was all out, Mrs. Lawson sat 
down on the ground and began to ery, 

While the fire was in progress, Rob had been 
excited and frightened. When he saw his 
mother crying, he suddenly understood what he 
had done and began sobbing too. 

“OQ mother, don’t, don’t ery! I’m sorry, 
I won’t ever do it again.” 

Mr. Lawson came to his wife in time to hear 
the last of Rob’s plea. .‘‘Won’t do what again 
Rob?” he asked, and then an idea came to 
him, and he said sharply, “Did you set that 
barn afire?”’ 

But his father’s tone so added to the small 
boy’s fright that he could only ery harder 
than before, and say nothing. 

With an effort Mrs. Lawson controlled her- 
self and said, ““Come, Rob, let’s stop erying 
now and tell father what happened.” 

So Rob managed to gasp out: “I was only 
breaking up Blackie. You said you couldn’t. 
I only had two matches. I didn’t mean to 
burn so much,” and another fit of crying 
checked the explanation. 

For a minute no one spoke, then one of the 
men slapped his leg and chuckled, “Wall I 
declare! Breakin’ up a settin’ hen,’ and 
he put back his head and laughed aloud. 
That laugh broke the tension, and Mr. Lawson 
said, ‘Well, Rob, I guess you'll remember 
your mother’s crying a spell anyway.” 

But the poor little boy, crying in his mother’s 
arms, could only answer once more, ‘I was 
only breaking up Blackie, and I don’t believe 
shell want to set again.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETER, THE CAT. 
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ETER was the cat. His mother put 
him in the under drawer of Charlie’s bu- 
reau. Charlie heard a little noise and 

got out of bed to see what the matter was. 
There were Peter and his mother and his sister, 
all comfortable among Charlie’s stockings and 
drawers. 

The little sister soon died; but Peter: grew 
strong and black and shiny, and Charlie was 
very fond of him. 

In the early spring they all went to live in 
the country. Soon many eggs were laid by 
many hens, and the air was full of cackling. 

After a time Peter began to see things he 
had never seen before. Little yellow birds 


were walking all over the ground on very little 
legs. 

But Peter felt queer. 

He wanted to jump and run after these little 
moving things, but they made him afraid. 
He would start to chase them, and then draw 
back. Would they hurt him? After a while 
he gave a big jump and caught one of the 
strangers, It was all covered with soft yellow 
feathers, and it smelled good to Peter. 

Just then Charlie’s father came out with a 
big stick and chased Peter away. Peter could 
not understand why he was chased away, but 
he kept thinking how soft the yellow bird was 
and how good it smelled, 

Charlie’s father went into the house, but 
Peter did not go in. He thought he would 
stay out among the strangers. He did not 
hear Charlie’s father say, “I am afraid Peter is 
going for the chickens: perhaps a good whip- 
ping will stop him.” Charlie heard and went 
out pretty soon, to see what was going on. 
There stood Peter licking his: jaws and holding 
one little claw in his paw. 

“Peter, naughty cat! Vl fix youl” and 
Charlie chased him through the ‘yard with the 
kitchen broomstick. Peter rushed down the 
road and climbed a tree. He was very much 
surprised. He had never been treated so: 
just when he was getting his own supper, too. 
Nothing had been put out on a dish for him, 
and he would just as soon feed himself every 
day and not trouble anybody; and now they 
were beating him! How good those, little 
birds were, though! And Peter crawled under 
the fence and went up to the barn door, hungry 
again. But Charlie was there, and the cat was 
driven into the cellar for the night. 

The next morning Peter slipped out when 
the door was opened. After breakfast Charlie 
and his father counted the little chickens. 
There were only nine instead of fourteen. 

“Peter must go, Charlie, or there will be no 
chickens to broil or lay eggs in the fall.” 

“Yee-s, sir,’ said Charlie. ‘But, father, 
Peter didn’t know he was doing wrong.” : 

“He did not know, and he would not learn, 
Some cats would have learned,’ said the father. 
Charlie did not answer, but he thought about 
it a long time after Peter was drowned, 


PAY YOUR DEBT. 


OME people say, “The world owes me a 
living,” and they send out agents to 
collect the debt. But a better adage 

is, “I owe the world a helpful life.” 

You owe it to yourself to pay your brother 
what you owe him, and, since every man is 
your brother, you owe something to every 
man with whom you come in contact. See 
that you pay the debt in the coinage of kind- 
ness, good manners, high spirits,—whatever 
kind of coin you can best lay your hands on,— 
and then, no matter if your crops fail or your 
schemes go awry, or you “get no orders,” 
or you are only a poor, despised orphan in an 
institution, you will have earned your salt 
and can hold up your head in any company 
whatsoever. 

Loomis’ ‘‘The Knack of It.” 


BILL-BOARDS, 


ILL-BOARDS, as they are known in the 
United States, are absolutely pro- 
hibited in Berlin; but, in place of such 

oftentimes unsightly objects, public advertising 
is confined to a system of neat pillars or columns 
on the edge of the sidewalk at the principal 
street corners or intersection, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has many things.to do beside 
editing Every Other Sunday, and he has great 
pleasure in these other affairs. Now here is a 
fine girl of about twelve years of age, the 
daughter of a senator of the Massachusetts 
Senate. The Editor happens to be the Chaplain 
of that Senate. This girl has a garden of 
flowers, which she cares for herself, and chief 
among the plants is the lily-of-the-valley. 
Not satisfied with having the pleasure to her- 
self, she plucks and distributes these lilies to 
friends. 


Very often one can see this fragrant flower . 


in the buttonholes of twenty or thirty senators. 
What a delightful result of one little plot of 
ground! The Editor takes this for a text to 
preach a short sermon. 

Let us think how much we can do with simple 
sources. Let us think how a boy or girl 
can make happiness. ‘Those lilies-of-the-valley 
might bloom alone, and never do any good 
beyond their small patch of soil. But by the 
good will and thoughtfulness of this little 
maiden the Senate Chamber of Massachusetts 
is touched by a sentiment of the highest kind. 

Just extend that thought and see how far 
it goes. Very many say, “I can’t do anything 
because I am not in a great place or have no 
influence.” Let us remember that a sun- 
beam is small, but it may carry joy to some 
sick chamber. One kind word often gives 
courage to the weak. One smile of sympathy 
is often the cause of cheer to the faint-hearted. 

The Editor wants to have one thing clear 
out of all this; that, if we make the most of 
the little things, life will be much happier. 
The tendency just now is to give importance 
chiefly to great, striking affairs. The impres- 
sion is spreading that one must have this or 
that, or be powerful, in one way or another, 
before any good results can come. 

We urge our teachers to combat this idea. 
We urge the young people to reject it. The 
Sunday School, if it does anything, ought to 
teach the value of small things, the opportuni- 
ties of making sunshine and gladness in com- 
mon affairs. There ought to be a course of 
lessons on the place of every-day kindness 
and good will. 

So this is the lesson of the whole matter: 
Let us do what we can to make every day bright 
and happy. Do not wait for great opportuni- 
ties. Here and now, just where you are, the 
world can be made better. 


WATCH AND COMPASS. 


LL watches are compasses. Point the 
hour hand to the sun, and south is ex- 
actly half way between the hour hand 

and the XII on the watch, counting forward up 
to noon, but backward after the sun has passed 
the meridian. For instance: Suppose that it 
is eight o’clock, point the hand indicating eight 
to the sun, and the figure X on the watch is due 
south. Suppose that it is four o’clock, point 
the hand indicating four to the sun and II on 
the watch is exactly south. Exchange. 


OYS and girls, learn to be observing. 

Cultivate the faculty of seeing things. 

Hear sharply, look keenly. Glance into 

a shop window as you pass along the street, and 

then try to see how many things you can recall 

that you noticed in it. You will be the gainer 

all through life if you cultivate your memory. 
It will be worth more than a fortune to you. 


Justice is the fundamental and almost only 
virtue of social life, as it embraces all those actions 
which are useful to society. VOLNEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE MAINE WOODS. 
(Young Contributors.) 


ONE summer our whole family went to Bucks- 
port Centre, Me., to spend a few weeks with some 
friends. 

Down at “Uncle Len’s’’ barn the farm hands 
would gather, after haying, and tell numerous 
stories of local wild animal adventures. My 
sister and I had listened in awe to a tale of Perc 
Arey’s adventure with a wildcat, shot in the woods 
back of our cottage. Thus we were very timid 
about entering the mysterious portals of the dark 
forest. 

One afternoon Dorothy and I entered the woods, 
but not without first taking the precaution to 
secure a stout club. As we went on, every whis- 
pering pine had its own tragic story and every 
bush seemed to have witnessed some awful tragedy. 
Here and there we emerged into a clearing, where 
lay the bones of monster trees of the forest, over- 
grown with a luxuriant growth of raspberries. 

Peering ahead we saw an old lumber camp, the 
cabin enclosed with shutters, and a general sense 
of desolation about its premises. Near by lay 
the bleached bones of a dead horse, with grass 
growing over it. ‘The silence grew depressing, and 
we were about to retrace our steps, when the 
piercing scream of a wildcat broke in upon the 
stillness. Our hearts shot into our mouths; we 
swallowed them and began to beat a hasty retreat 
out of the forest. Only a steady beat of our flying 
feet broke the awful stillness. 

Presently a rustling near by was heard, and a 
shrill sound again came in, and with a new burst 
of speed we saw the meadow ahead. Leaping the 
stream we cleared the pasture fence, and there 
stopped to take our breath. Now what do you 
suppose the wildcat was? It was no other than 
a human being, and it was my older brother. 


Howarp HENDERSON. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Answers 
To questions published May 23, 1909. 


TWENTY-THIRD Psalm. 
Psalm xlii., verse 1. 
Nineteenth Psalm, 

. Psalm lv. 6. 

Psalm xxiv. 7-10. 

. The hundreth. 

. Verse 105, Psalm exix, 
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LETTER-BOX. 


MontTrREAL, CANADA, 

Dear Editor,—I have great pleasure every other 
Sunday in working out the puzzles, 

Hoping you will have every success with your 
paper during the coming year. I do not see any 
way that you could improve your paper, as I think 
it gives reading matter of the highest type for both 
young and old. 

Tam 
Yours sincerely, 
Erne, Hyp CuarkK, 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK, 
~ Dear Editor,—I enjoy Every Other Sunday very 
much, which I subscribed for a few months ago. 
I am a lover of poetry, and am always filled with 


inspiration whenever I read the poetry in your . 


paper. 

I was a member of the Sunday School in Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., until about five years ago, when 
I came to Fayetteville, where there is no Unitarian 
church, I have missed the companionship of the 
Unitarian people very much since I have been 


here and scarcely see how I have lived without 
even the dear Every Other Sunday so long. 

Fayetteville is a very healthful city, situated 
among the beautiful Ozarks of North-west Arkan- 
sas. The natural scenery of Fayetteville would 
be ideal if we only had a lake close by. ~ 


I have been reading the “Letter-Box” column — 
and wondered if I would see my letter printed if — 


I wrote you. 
Your friend, 
Exsig A, JAMES, 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 3, 2, 9, is what one does when playing tag. 
My 8, 9, is an indefinite article. 

My 6, 12, 5, 4, is a girl’s name. 


in k 
My 14, 12, 13, 11, 1, 9, is a kind of fish. 

My whole is a monthly paper that many children 

read, : Epna Baker, 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE. 


My first is in house, but not in land. 
My nezt is in stone, and also in sand. 
My third is in pie, but not in cake. 
My fourth is in gulf, but not in lake, 
My fifth is in maid, but not in girl. 
My Jasé is in dance, but not in whirl. 
My whole is something that we have done, 
But perhaps for you ’tis just begun. 
Evitu B. Fow ze. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


I am excellent. 
I am also the first coat in painting. 


I am a season of the year. 
I am also a bound. 
I am also water rising from the ground, 


I am to remain in one place. 
I am also a prop. 


I am a stick used for support. 
I am also used in music. 


I am to direct the course of a boat, 
I am also a young ox. 


I am an evergreen tree. 
I am also to droop. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


Eniama XXVIII.—William Ellery Channing. 
SquarE Worp.—B E D « 
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The Editor of the Letter-Box has heard from — 


the following during the past two weeks: Carolyn 


Waterhouse, Clatsop, Ore.; Carrie F. Fiske, Hast — 
Lexington, Mass.; Sylvia P. Folsom, Bridgewater, — 


Mass.; Edith E. Samson, Burlington, Vt.; Marian 
Lund Porter, Winthrop, Mass.; Alice Gaukroger, 
Methuen, Mass.; Edith L. Whittier, Lowell, Mass. . 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 


Sunpay is. forty cents a year; but subscribers resid-— 


ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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My 7, 1, 7, 7, 10, 9, is what thread is wound on ~ 


